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T7AIRM0UNT PARK, Philadelphia, is more extensive, and I pleasure-grounds of Europe or America. It borders and in- 
■T in natural advantages more attractive, than any of the | eludes the Schuylkill River for a distance ol over seven m.les, 
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and the Wissahickon, a tributary stream, for a distance of over 
six miles— the entire park comprising nearly 3,000 acres. Every 
variety of scenery is to be found within its boundaries— cas- 
cades, green and wooded islands, meadows, uplands, lawns, 



rocky ravines, high hill-summits, and open fields. Within it are 
also the remains of the primeval forests as they stood in the 
days of the aborigines, and old historic mansions which connect 
the present era with the days prior to the Revolution, and pre- 
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serve the memory of the greatest statesmen, jurists, and heroes 
of America. 

At once we step back half a century as we enter the trim little 
garden that basks at the base of Fairmount Basin. Everything is 
in the taste of 1822, the year when the water-works were put in 
operation. Straight, narrow pathways lead to the fountain, to the 



prospect-houses and belvederes, to the wheel-houses and race. 
The Art of that day was very Greek indeed, and we constantly 
find ourselves in porticoes and peristyles that are ultra-Athenian 
in pattern, while the material is restricted to wood. As an excep- 
tion, the bust of Graff, the engineer, is set up under a monument 
of Gothic design, an elegant little canopy in white marble. A few 
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statues stud the grounds ; that of Leda with her swan, whose 
slender jet falls into the fore-bay, near the stand-pipe, is an Ame- 
rican antique. Near by, in the waste of waters outside, the pour- 
ing sheet of foam falls over the dam, and the surplus water from 
the pumps rolls into .the Schuylkill again from the low arches at 
the river's edge. Here the finny tribes of the stream congregate — 
the catfish, rockfish, and golden carp ; and here, among others, 
idle gentlemen of independent fortune assemble to angle for them, 
precisely as similarly-situated Izaak Waltons fish perpetually from 
the bridges of Paris. The same faces are seen day by day in this 
group of city sportsmen. 

The river-side buildings, with the circular summer-house at the 
breastwork, are all in the pseudo-classic pattern — the pattern that 
Frenchmen understand as the style of the First Empire ; but the 
border of Old Fairmount Park, away from the river, that which 
skirts the reservoir, shows another order of forms, and very sturdy 
and Cyclopean they are. The rocky side of the basin overshadows 
the visitor as he enters the garden ; the stony ravines which cleave 
the hill are spanned — where the pathway winds up in zigzags — 
with gloomy and humid arches doubled and mounted on each oth- 
er's shoulders, -and altogether as grim-looking as the grottoes and 
caves in " Boboli's ducal bowers." High above them, just like 
one of the square bell-towers of Florence, rises an imposing struc- 
ture — in the merciless language of prose, a stand-pipe ; a causeway 
leads up to it from the hill over a circular arch, and so rich and 
harmonious is the design of these utilitarian structures that the 
tower and vine-hung system of arches and terrace-walks appear 
altogether more Italian-looking than Italy is always itself. Among 
these ponderous edifices, built for use, yet turned to ornamental 
account, the artist is tempted to fill his sketch-book with effects. 
The diagonal edge of shadow under a great arch ; the iron gloom 
of native rocks ; the trail of vines in a steep gully down which a 
rivulet is dropping ; the square cut of a tower whose cornice, 
almost one hundred feet above the river, drives into the sky like a 
chisel — these are grouped in a way that might tempt foreign art- 
ists 'from abroad for themes, one is inclined to say. 

From the eminence of the Basin the visitor can throw his com- 
prehensive glance, not merely upon the many-bridged Schuylkill, 
but likewise upon the features of the land, and the spires and 
domes of the city. Old Fairmount Garden, which lies immedi- 
ately beneath, is laid out with straight walks, fountains, and rest- 
ing-places, in the style rather of a square than of a park ; and it 
forms a suitable introduction to the meandering avenues and wild 
beauties of East Park. The pedestrian descends, and in a few 
minutes finds himself among porticoes and summer-houses which 
are thronged with people ; nurse-maids and holiday servant-girls, 
in startling magnificence of costume, gather wisdom and health 
along the lawns and by the river ; amateur fishermen are making 
the scene a lively one around the clam ; the neat little steamboats 
are heavily freighted with excursionists ; children are devouring 
gingerbread and getting into mischief — the scene is domestic and 
humble, a sort of big, open-air nursery — the pomp of equipages 
and procession of fashion, as well as Nature's own secluded nooks, 
are to be found in the freer portion of the park. 

The various portions of the park are still designated by the 
names of the private estates which went to compose it, and pretty 
names they all are. The broad plateau of Lemon Hill is the first 
estate we come to, and on a fine day the plateau, with its neigh- 
bouring chestnut-clumps, is covered with youth and merriment. 
To look at the infinite, changing throng, it seems as if sickness, 
decrepitude, and misery, had been obliterated from the face of the 
earth. Here, too, we are struck with the easy good-nature of an 
American crowd, and its native spirit of chivalry. Yon handsome 
damsel has just left her party to get a glass of lemonade at the 
saloon, and, as she returns with an armful of croquet-balls which 
she has borrowed, she passes by a group of young men as care- 
lessly and unthinkingly as if they were her brothers. On that 
bench two young girls are sitting with arms entwined and sweet 
maiden faces drooping over the pages of a romance. Yonder 
majestic-looking widow in rustling silk is walking leisurely about, 
her only care being lest her toddling little girl should come to 
grief in the plenitude of her romping. On the sward are recli- 
ning a number of young men who, as a lady approaches, simply 
turn over into a less easy because more decorous posture, and 
not a shadow of offensiveness shows itself in the expression of 



their jolly faces. A little further on, where the ancient chestnut- 
tree inclines towards the ravine, two or three hundred people of all 
ages and conditions are interested as one family in the bold feats 
of the urchins, who are despoiling the uppermost branches of 
their bearded clusters. 

But we must hasten on and get a few glimpses of the remote 
portions of the park, beginning with Belmont, where the grounds, 
at their highest elevation, are two hundred and forty-three feet 
above tide-water. Many fine hemlocks, some of them draped 
with immense masses of English ivy, still remain from what was, 
twenty-five years ago, the finest avenue of hemlocks in America. 
The mansion also remains with little alteration, and is an excel- 
lent specimen of the houses of the olden time. There is still 
standing near the mansion, too, a white walnut which was planted 
by Lafayette on his visit here as the nation's guest in 1824. The 
view from the hall-door of the mansion is worth a journey across 
the continent ; it is one uninterrupted and slowly-descending vista 
to the river — greensward, woodland and water, sunlight and sha- 
dow, holding and never wearying the gaze. It is attractive at all 
seasons : spring gives it an exquisite freshness and beauty ; the 
changing leaves of autumn display there a season which belongs, 
in its perfection, only to our country ; and winter, when a heavy 
snow has fallen, or a sleeting night has been succeeded by a 
clear, bright morning, discloses a scene fairy-like and indescribable. 
It is most enjoyable, however, in the mornings and afternoons of 
early summer. 

The ravines in the Park, on the west side of the river, are con- 
secutively named the "Sweet Brier," the " Lansdowne," and the 
"Belmont" Ravines, and "Belmont Glen." In these ravines, 
Nature has been left to her own better hands. There are no 
close-shaven, sloping mounds of greensward, no formal groups of 
flowers, nor any exotic set out orderly to be the unnatural com- 
panion of the sturdy survivors of the old forest. " Unkempt and 
wild," Nature reigns supreme in these exquisite ravines. Belmont 
Glen is the most frequented path among them ; it descends by an 
easy grade to the Belmont Station on the Reading Railway, and 
follows, part of the way, the course of a brook. It is shaded by 
forest-trees and vines, except when — in two places — it opens out 
for short distances to the sunlight, to which the grateful shadow 
quickly succeeds. The brook is crossed by a rustic bridge — 

u .... a hidden brook, 

In the leafy month of June — 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune." 

On every side are wild-flowers, shrubs, and large forest-trees, 
many covered with hanging vines. In some places the brook 
hides itself under sprays of ferns ; in others, it trickles and drops 
down broken ledges and makes tiny mirrors over smooth-worn 
stones ; and all along its course, though an unpretentious little 
brook, it is very attractive to eyes that see clearly. 

Still sauntering along, we come to George's Hill, a tract of 
eighty-three acres, whence we obtain a very commanding view. The 
background is shut in by a wood ; but, looking southward and 
westward, the hill descends gradually and widens to a broad open 
reach of greensward, with trees in clumps— the remains of the 
primeval forests. Farther on, in the middle ground of this fair 
landscape, ribboned through with floating lines of vapour from 
passing trains, flows the clear, broad Schuylkill, spanned with 
bridges, dotted with pleasure-steamers and the gay pennons of the 
navy barges. Beyond are wooded slopes and green, open spaces ; 
and from them the eye wanders over the spires and domes of the 
city, amid which rise in pure whiteness the fluted shafts- of Girard 
College. Farther yet, beyond these spires, the eye defines the city 
boundaries and the horizon's verge, and along this line, in a clear 
atmosphere, the sails of vessels on the river Delaware. 

But the prospect changes when we come to the Wissahickon— a 
river which is, perhaps, the most remarkable of all known waters, 
as a type of the purely romantic in scenery. This stream, which 
still retains its Indian name, lies between ranges of precipitous 
hills that still preserve for it its 1 primeval character— a character, 
let us hope, that it will always preserve. Along its banks, through 
its whole extent, trees and vines hang down to the water's edge, 
and frequent springs drip from the rocks. Except at times— in the 
spring and autumn, when swollen with heavy rains— its waters 
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have, in many places, scarcely a perceptible motion ; it seems to be 
the bosom of a lake. Its unbroken quiet, its dense woodland, its 
pine-crowned hills, its sunless recesses, and sense of separation 
from the outer world, contrast strongly with the broad lawns, the 



open, flowing river, and the bright sunshine, which characterise the 
banks of the Schuylkill. It is a chosen spot for youth and old age, 
for all those whom simple love of Nature contents ; and it has 
been the home of romance, the theme of song, the source of illu- 
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sions and legends, from the earliest times to our own days. One 
spot in particular, the " Devil's Pool," is associated with the super- 
stitions of the early days of the province ; and now, for more than 
half a century, has been a favourite haunt for all lovers of Nature. 



It is certainly a wild place : rocks are thrown together in great 
masses, and the long trunks of hemlocks and pines jut up from 
the darkness around the pool into the sunshine above. 

Not far up the river is " Greenwood Dam," a sort of key to the 
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artist's position in taking sketches, since the views on every side 
make the most beautiful effects. It is a nook where in all direc- 
tions are distributed the materials that a painter loves — the old 
bridge, the sluice escaping around an abandoned water-gate, the 
ridges of rocks tumbling up the hills in fantastic shapes, the pre- 



cipices dark with clinging woods. A quarter of a mile farther, 
and on the summit of a steep hill, stands an oblong stone building, 
known as the " Monastery." Some of the windows of the build- 
ing have been closed up, but the three encircling cornices above 
each story, the durable character of its masonry, the tall chimney, 




Forest on the Wissahickon. 



and a sort of venerable expression that looks out from its rough 
faces, indicate that it is a landmark of a past generation. The 
scenery at this point is very romantic. The suggestive old build- 
ing ; the trees along the hillside set on rocks instead of natural 
soil ; the road itself perched high above a chasm ; the roaring and 



tumbling of the waters below you as you ascend the hill ; the sud- 
den change to a dead silence as your carriage rolls along into a 
dense environment of forest-trees— are all impressive in a very 
remarkable degree. 

On the opposite side of the stream looms grandly up " Indian 
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Rock," and here the stream enters a deep gorge. The hills tower 
almost perpendicularly ; and the place has the solemn stillness of 
the shores of some far-off waters in the yet unbroken wilderness. 
A few huge rocks lie in the bed of the creek, but make no eddies 
in the water. The woods, clothing the enclosing steeps, bury their 
shadows in its dark surface. The rock, wild and lofty, crowns the 
summit of the eastern range of hills. It is shaped like a pul- 
pit, square, and with a deep cavity in its front. On its top 
stands the rude figure of an Indian, set there in remembrance of 



the last chief of the aborigines (the Lenni-Lenape tribes) on these 
grounds. 

Fairmount Park is literally full of such Elysian haunts, pleasant 
alike in the glowing summer, or in the gorgeous-hued autumn 
when the foliage, myriad-tinted, is bathed in the subduing haze of 
the Indian-summer. There are spots which are, indeed, the hap- 
piest of resting-places ; where one may dream of past dreams, 
hear songs of spring again which dead voices had sung, and linger 
in a melancholy more sweet than joy. 



NORWAY.* 

By R. T. PRITCHETT, F.S.A. 




CHAPTER XL 

j HE travelling in Norway is principally 
carried on by cariole, row boat, and 
steamer. From the immense extent of 
seaboard the latter mode has naturally 
been much cultivated and well deve- 
loped ; more especially as the Govern- 
ment has not only countenanced it, but 
encouraged its development in every pos- 
sible way. Our route in this paper draws 
our attention to this last mode of convey- 
ance, and we leave Bergen, with all its 
interesting monuments, associations, cos- 
tumes, and commercial interests, to wend 
our way up the coast to the north. Start- 
ing from the port, with its varieties of 
shipping from all parts of Europe, its 
Nordlander " Jagts " always prominent, 
its churches standing well out from the 
moist haze and smoke of the city, a scene at all times pic- 
turesque, we soon settle down for steamboat travelling. On 
this occasion there was a very unusual bustle at the mouth 
of the port, a freshish breeze was blowing, and a small 
schooner yacht was being towed out for a trial trip. From the 
amount of bunting and excitement, not only on board the yacht, 
but on shore and on our steamer, this was evidently a great 
event. Her sails all ready to be hoisted as soon as the hawser 
was let go, one would imagine that chase was about to be given 
to a smuggler, or that a viking had appeared in the offing. It was, 
however, only for a sail, and our little coast steamer was soon 
away by herself, ploughing in loneliness through the fjord. And 
now for the healthy pleasant delights of sea-coast trips. With 
our luggage quietly stowed awaiting our bidding, and a calm 
satisfaction that the steamer was well found, our meals punctual 
and plenteous, our captain well up to his work, the steward 
anxious to take care of us, and our travelling companions likely 
to be agreeable — the Norwegians being kindly to strangers who 
are courteous to them — there is in fact only one drawback to the 
steamer work ; it is this, and it occurs in the forepart of the 
vessel. " Schaal " t for Gamle Norge is a good thing and a 
noble sentiment, but too often repeated, with the usual accompani- 
ments, it becomes offensive. The peasants come on board at the 
numerous stations, and can procure on board every variety of 
spirit which cannot be obtained on shore. They, therefore, 
make the most of their opportunity, and soon the demon of our 
own land appears — "inebriation" — bringing discomfort to the 
recipient, misery to his belongings, disgust in his surroundings, 
and finally a besotted and wrecked old age ; for although strong 
constitutions may resist its inroads for a time, they must inevit- 
ably succumb at last and pay the penalty. Either the victim is 
quarrelsome or maudlingly stupid : the demon makes his mark 
in so many ways. The natural expression of the features is 
no more to be found, the eye loses its brightness, its sweetness 
is changed for heavy moistness, its telegraphic and sensitive 
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expression is no more, the lips, before so full of character, are no 
longer the exponents of subtle feeling, the hand trembles, the 
feet shuffle, the whole frame is limp, the muscles are flaccid, and 
the brain muddled to futile dreaming. If this be a curse in 
public, what must it be when it invades a home, and- the wife 
longs to see her husband free from this evil spirit and restored to 
his former noble nature ? 

But let us turn to the feast to which nature invites us. At every 
moment the seascape changes, new peaks open to us, the clouds 
are massing, ready to be gilded by the setting sun, and soon we 
have the heavens in a blaze of fiery glory and impressive gran- 
deur. As we approach the outer islands of the Norwegian coast 
we find strong glacial markings, less vegetation, and the cha- 
racteristics of the line of route, all up the west coast of Norway, 
can be carefully and comfortably studied by the most moderate 
" sailors," as the outlying islands keep the steamer track quite 
smooth, and it is only when the entrance of some large fjord is 
passed that any motion is felt or any rolling occurs. The villages 
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Nordfjord Peasants, 

generally nestle close to the water-side, the church in the centre, 
the praestigaard close by ; but a variation occurs in one village 
particularly: the church answers the double purpose of God's 
service and the fisher's beacon, and is placed well upon the top 
of the hill. There are many excuses made by exemplary Chris- 
tians for not going to church, but the difficulty of access to the 
one in this case suggests to the pilgrim the frequent cry of 
"Excelsior," while he would be very thankful if it were lower. 
In making this passage those who are in Norway for the first 



